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(From the Uni. Quarterly and Review.) 
Divine and Human Agency. 

BY HOSEA BALLOU, 2d, D. D. 

We are not unmindful of the personages, and 
of the place, to which the great poet ascribes the 
first recorded discussion of this topic, nor of the 
dubious results to which the immortal fathers of 
metaphysics came, while they 


reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate,— 
Fixed Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lest. 


If it be true, however, that the question had 
its rise under such dire auspices, we may reflect 


that, subsequently, the foul report of its origin | 


has been happily removed, by the babors of hu- 
man philosophers and of grave divines, who have 
transferred the discussion to our world, and natu- 
ralized it even in the church. Still, it must be 
confessed, they have not cleared away the per- 


plexities in which the original disputants are said | 


to have lost themselves. In this one respect, at 
least, the ill-omen of that first attempt seers to 
exert its malign influence down to our own day. 
Afier some centuries, now, during which the 
qnestion of Necessity or Free-will has been ar- 
gued, on both sides, by the most profound and 
acute thinkers, what is the result, even with the 
higher order of minds, as well as with the lower: 
Two opposite conclusions; each of them held by 
inen of deep and patient thougltit, who have read, 
and analyzed, and, as they think, fairly solved, or 
superceded, all that has been brought forward on 
the other side! The controversy is now as far 
from an ‘‘ end” as ever, and apparently farther 
than formerly. 

We confess, in the outset, that we have no ex- 
pectation of putting the matter at rest. Indeed, 





they had no thought of its original and universal 
subjection, in the immutable nature of things; 
they contend only for its accidental subjection, 
and this merely to sin, in consequence of the en- 
tire moral perversity into which, it was alleged, 
;man had fallen. The great question between 
them and their opponents was not a philosophical, 
but a theological, one; namely, Whether the 
Fall corrupted our nature so completely as to des- 
troy that original freedom, or competency, to 
choose moral good, as we choose other things,— 
whether it made us wholly inclined to evil, so as 
to leave within us no element whatsoever of moral 
good, und therefore no means of forming a good 
intention. This was the point at issue; here was 
\the polemical arena. Not but that both parties 
frequently strayed out around into the wide, dusky, 
|; unexplored regions of metaphysics, in order to 
| gather illustrations, and to escape from difficul- 
|ties. There, however, the light and darkness 
| were to them undivided, and it was commonly the 
| case that they soon returned from their ‘ wander- 
| ing mazes,” to the old familiar ground of dis- 
pute. 





But when philosophical inquiries concerning 
the will began to enter largely into this theologi- 
cal debate, the ground of contest became essen- 
tially changed; though the circumstance was not 
generally observed. The question no longer was, 
whether man had lost his original freedom, but 
whether he ever had any; or, more strictly speak- 
|ing, whether he ever had a free, purely self-caus- 
,ed volition, in respect to any thing. Now, it is 
| easy to see, in this change of the question, that 
| the controversy, though still carried on under the 
| same name as formerly, was, in reality, about a 
| very different matter. The term, freedom, was 
| unconsciously shifted, from the old theological 





we have no expectation of laying it open to the|idea, back to another that lay wholly behind it. 
bottom. If we mistake not, the subject is one|In the old dispute, it was merely relative, and 
that has two sides, both of them running out par-| meant freedomto choose good in the same sense 
allel to each other, as far as the human under-| only thal we are free lo choose any thiug else, what- 
standing can trace it. Of course, people, whose | soever that sense might be; in the new, it went 
ininds are differently trained, will see it in differ-| back of all this, and meant an independent self- 
ent aspects; even the same person will see it dif-| determining power of the will in all matters in- 
ferently at different times, accordingly as he fixes| differently. No two things could be more dis- 
his attention more on one side or the other. The} tinct; and yet, deceived by the ambiguous term, 
most we can hope for, is, to contribute something | people have generally confounded them together, 
towards guarding against an exclusively partial | and treated them as if they were the same,—as 
view on either hand, and to bring people to look | if disproof of the latter was disproof of the for- 
at both sides in their mutual relations. Butasto,mer. It is probably the common impression, even 
the ultimate point, which terminates and solves | at this day, that if the philosopical question con- 
the question, it is not to be reached by such pow-| cerning the will be decided in favor of its abso- 
ers as we have; much less is it to. be explained | lute dependence, that settles the point in contro- 
to any general satisfaction. A glance at the his-| versy between Calvinism and Ariinianism with 
tary of argument and opinion on the subject, for | respect to the ‘special impotence of fallen man, in 
the last two centuries, is enough to show how ar- | the work of regeneration. True, it may do some- 
rogant would be the hope of success in this re-| thing, indirectly, towards settling the matter; but 
spect. |to a very different result than is usually supposed. 

We say, for the last two centuries; for, until| Say, that there is no independent self-determining 
that period, the metaphysical question between | power of the will, in any case; it may still be 
Necessity and Freewill appears to have been but true that man has the same kind of freedom (or 
little agitated in the church,-~the ancient contro-| whatsoever we call it,) to choose good, that he 
versy between Augustinism and Pelagianism hay-|has to choose other objects. According to the 





ing turned on another point, as did likewise the 
ancient controversy between Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, in its early stages. It is trae, that 
Calvin himself, and the Supra-lapsarian pasty, 
asserted, though in general rather than in philo- 
sophical terms, the absolute government of the 
Divine will over the human, in all its exercises, 
both before and after the Fall. But the followers 
of Augustine, and most of the advocates of Pre- 
destination down to the middlé of the seventeenth 
century, held that the human will was at first free, 
and that it continued so till the Fall of Adam, and 
indeed that it remains so, still, in relation to every 
thing except moral objects. Generally speaking, 


doctrine of Necessity, it was equally the case be- 
fore the Fall as afterwards, that. man could will 
neither good, nor evil, nor any thing else, except 
as he was made to do so by some efficient causes, 
some adequate motives, that lay back of his will 
and determined it. Now, grant that man fell; 
grant that he became totally corrupt,—though 
we, of course, believe nothing of the kind. Yet, 
how could even such a change materially affect 
the laws of his will? we mean, with respect to 
this one power of choosing good or evil. Was 


causes, as it had been before? of causes, which 
were still employed, in the counsel of God, as 











not his will just as perfeetly under the control of 


| means 30 determine his volitions? and which 





did 
actually determine them as efficiently as ever? 
According to the: doctrine of Necessity, he was 
no more dependent, or impotent, in the act of 
choosing good, than he originally was; no more 
than he still was, in choosing any thing else. He 
| might still be made to attach himself to good, by 

the same general law as formerly, that is, by the 
controlling influence of adequate motives. On 
this ground, there was nothing peculiar, so far ds 
moral impotence is concerned, in: his condition 
after the Fall. Such is the way in which the 
doctrine of Necessity goes to determine this point 
in the dispute between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. 

We may be told, however, that, even on this 
ground, there still is a peculiarity in the case, 
which we have kept out of sight, namely, that 
when man had become totally corrupt, destitute 
of every element of moral right, he could not, of 
course, turn his will to good. But, in what sense 
is this pleaded by the advocate of Necessity ?— 

Does he mean that God could not still make man’s 
will turn to good, by the power of adequate mo- 
tives? No; but that man, of himsel/, could not 
do so. Very well; could he, before? Why, 
then, affect to limit his inability to the state’ of 
total depravity? And,:even now, can he, of 
himself, turn his will to any object whatever?— 
Why then say, to moral goed, as if that were an 
exception tothe general rule? If we mistake not, 
there is no room for any essential peuuliarity 
here, according to the doctrine of Necessity. It 
may indeed be said that, in order for a motive to 
act efficiently for good, on man when totally de- 
praved, the motive must be of a different kind 
than would otherwise be requisite; that is, it 
must be such as is adapted to the exigency. This 
is true; but not the whole truth. To express it 

ully, we must generalize the statement, by add- 
ing, that every different condition of man’s mind, 
and every different act to be produced in him, re- 
quisite likewise corresponding differences in the 
governing motives that are presented. So that, 
after all, there is, in this respect, nothing peculiar 
to the case of total corruption, since it only comes 
under the universal law, of appropriate means to 
given ends. 


It is an essential object, with the believers in 
totaMepravity, to make out some peculiar impo- 
tancé of the will, in that condition. For this pur- 
pose, they availed themselves, at length, of the 
doctrine of Necessity, as demonstrating their side 
of the question on philosophical grounds. It 
was a sad mistake. That doctrine overthrows 
their own favorite position; it destroys the al- 
leged peculiarity, by making it universal. To 
all practical intents, it establishes the utmost ex- 
treme of the Arminian hypothesis on this point, 
namely, that man still has the same freedom to 
choose good, that he ever had, or that he now has to 
choose anything else,—no matter whether he be 
totally depraved or not. It will be found, sooner 
or later, that Calvinistic party could not have se- 
lected a more fatal ally, in their cause, than the 
theory, on which they have so much relied, of the 
universal and absolute dependence of the will. 
Here we have one example, out of many, how 
the respective doctriaes of Necessity and Free- 
will appear frequently to shift their bearings over 
to the opposite side, as they are carried out to- 
wards their legitimate results. 

Enough, however, as to their peculiar bearing 
on this theological point. Let us now return to a 
general view of the case itself. We think it safe 
to say that, ever since the metaphysical question 
concerning the will began to be discussed in any 
thing like a thorough manner, it has been gener- 
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ally felt that the advocates of Necessity had the 
better of the argument in poiat of mere logic. 
And yet, people could not, for the most part, feel 


satisfied with their reasoning; they would not be 


convinced by it. There always has been, and 


there always will be, a repugnance, of a moral 
kind, against receiving its rigid process as com- 
plete, and its iron conclusion as _ final. 


may seem, in any way, to confound it with a ma- 
chine. We must observe however, that there is, 

- on the other hand, a similar repugnance, though 
of the religious kind, against admitting any sharp- 
ly defined conciusion of an absolute Free-will, 
such as excludes the superintendence of God. It 
is a curious fact, that in proportion as either o 
these points is distinctly presented, and urged in 
its nakedness, is the revolt of our moral or reli- 
gious nature, in spite of all that logic can do.— 
The reason why this revolt has been more obvi- 
ously excited by the doctrine of Necessity, than 
by the other, is perhaps in the greater acuteness 
with which this point has been defined, the mere 
precise form it has worn, and the superior vigor 
with which it has been forced home on the under- 
standing. 


At first, the objections to it were urged, not so 
much on the ground of any preconceivable defect 
in the process of its argument, as on the ground 
of the consequences it involved. It contradicted 
testimony of our consciousness—so it was said,— 
and annihilated virtue and vice, merit and demer- 
it, responsibility, and all moral distinctions.— 
These absurdities, which were deduced from it, 
were held sufficient to set the doctrine itself aside, 
though it were proved ever so clearly, and to 
show that something must have been overlooked 
in the analysis, whether the oversight could be 
specifically detected or not. It must be acknowl- 
edged that this was rather a blank protest; never- 
theless, the moral sense of Christendom sustained 
it, for want of abetter. At leagth, a more com- 
plete and far more acute analysis of the question 
was carried out, particularly by Edwards and 
Priestley, who fairly met all the common objec- 
tions, unless we except that which was founded 
on moral responsibility. Their reasoning seemed 
to go to the bottom of the case; it was so thorough, 
so straightforward, and so closely, so firmly link- 
ed, that it had the form and texture of absolute 
demonstration. Fora while the doctrine of Free- 
will seemed utterly exploded from the field of phi- 
losophical argument; but, with how much practi- 
cal success? The number of believers, on the 
victorious side, has not been very sensibly in- 
creased. The minds of men retained the same 
scruples as ever; people felt the same difficulties 
in the way of conviction, as before they were 
solved. They could not refute the argument; 
but they could not believe. Other metaphysicgns, 
however, soon came forward to point out snathrial 
errors, as they were deemed, in the boasted anal- 
ysis of the Necessitarians, The present century, 
especially, has been characterized by attempts of 
nearly all the leading philosophers to carry the 

investigation down under the whole course of 
demonstration which Edwards and Priestley pur- 
sued, and to convict their party of having mista- 
ken the real facts in our consciousness, and of 
having disregarded the peculiar laws of mind as 
distinguished from those of matte. It is not for 
us, here, to assume the right of pronouncing sum- 
marily, whether all this has been truly made out. 
There can be no question, however, that the tide 
of opinion, among philosophers, as well as among 
others, is now setting more strongly than hereto- 
fore towards the doctrine of Free-will, in face of 
all that has heen demonstrated against it. The 
movement is very sensibly felt even in the reli- 
gious world. Many of the divines, whose preju- 
dices, both philosophical and theological, ran in 
favor of the Neceesarian doctrine, have already 
been carried over to the opposite side, notwith- 
sianding the struggles of their brethren to retain 
them. The question will doubtless have to be 
argued anew, since the old arguments, whether 
gound or unsound, do not suffice for the demands 
of the human soul. The parties bave, as yet, 


The hu-| 
man soul instinctly repels every suggestion that 


¢| pursued together, ought to be kept distinct an 


| » found no end, in wandering mazes lost. | same tite, ell this does not impair men’s respon- 
| What if we should give up the expectation of| sibility to God for their dispositiun and conduct ; 
| finding the end, be content to ascertain what may | in the very cases referred to, they are condemned 
be known on both sides of the subject, without | and punished, or approved and rewarded, accord- 


pre , ‘ ‘ 
‘aitning, for the present, to reconcile the facts’ ing to their own deeds, without respect to the 
| with each other, or to complete the circle of ideas | purposes they have unconsciously subserved in 
| into which we run. {the higher economy of God. On the other hand, 
| men rebel against their Maker, refuse to hearken 


{ 


There are AwO, ways in which, as Christians, we jto his voice, disobey his commands, resist ‘his 
/may consider the subject. We may inquire Into) soit, and walk contrary to his will; and, in all 
‘the purely scriptural view, which we shall al80 these cases,the act is regarded as thier own, They 
callthe moral and religious view; or, we MAY ajso follow his precepts, receive the truth, put off 
,; enter on the philosophical analysis of the ques- the old man and put on the new man, or change 


\tion. It appears to us, however, that these two their characters; and here, likewise, the act is 
methods, which have sometimes been coupled and | regardeil as their own, Again: it is man who is 


ct and everywhere called upon to repent, and blamed not 
apart, for the following reasons: The Scriptures fy) repenting; and it is God who gives him re- 
| very seldom, if ever, treat subjects ine the philo- | pentance. It is man who is required to believe, 
sophical method. On most topics, their language | and condemed for not believing; and. it is God 
is not to be interpreted as the precise language of| who gives him faith. It is man who must ‘ work 
science, but rather as that of we life. Is it out his own salvation with fear and trembling; 
| not so in the case now before us? Neither do cand it is God who gives bim faith. It is man who 
_they commonly enter into abstractions, nor follow i. required to believe, and condemned for not be- 
their own doctrines out into the mataphysical sub-) jieying ; and it is God who gives him faith. It is 
tilties in which all speculation at length loses it-| nan wie aneet! **wellaut ie dam astvation with 
\self. They pass over nice points, as a plain un- fear and trembling; and it is God who works 
| sophisticated man passes over them in his ordina- within him beth to will and to do, of his good 
|ry mode of thinking; they deal with great truths pleasure.” It is man who is required to cease 
under such broad aspects only as may be recog-| frum evil and to do good, to purify his mind, to 
nized by the most common minds, and applied to) conform to himsclf to the divine law, to love God 
practice, In these circuinstances, if we attempt) who is entreated to give us these dispositions, and 
to follow their premises to their philosophical re-| who is thanked for the bestowment of them, when 
sults, we are pretty sure to wander out of the they have been attained, But we need not go on 
circle of thoughts that belong to the purely scrip-| with the exemplification of this double view. If 
|tural view. We go either beyond, or aside from, | the two elements in the case appear more sharp- 
iy simple intent of the writer, and implicate him ly contrasted, more antitheticully expressed, than 
in meanings he did not distinctly embrace. They | they commonly are in the Bible, it is only be- 
may appear to us legitimate and necessary infer- | cause we have been obliged to set them in closer 
ences from his positions; but this is the same @8/ iyytangsition, in order to bring our abstract into 
to say that they are not his naked positions them- | ‘Qonvenient space. We presume that” no one, fu- 
selves, nor what be thought of,~-they are only our | jpijjar with the Seriptures, will think we have at 


: es : : 
inferences. We must be careful, therefore, to’ aij heightened the coloring which they give to ei- 
look through his medium, instead of our own, and | cheseide . 


to limit ourselves to the circle of ideas he had in| 
his mird. 

What view, then, do the Scriptures take of our | 
subject? Obviously, a two-sided view. While. 
|it is their habitual practice to speak of man as, Br, Bartou,—I have had it in my mind, these 
| willing of himself, choosing of himself, changing | many weeks, to offer you a few thoughts upon 
| his mind of himself, &c., in the same way as they the practical application of our better Faith. I 
| speak of his doing anything else of himself, they | say practical, and I hope no one will think me 
also, on all proper occasions, recognize the divine | Utopian in my notions. I write you for two rea- 
agency, or counsel, as supreme over the human| sons: first, because 1 deem the subject of suffi- 
mind and actions. Men are always regarded, as) cient importance; and, second, because I have 
we regard them in the practical relations of life, | received many applications from brethren in your 
as free-agents, we mean in the common undefined | State—who ought to be readers of your paper— 
acceptation of this term; and yet God is repre-|to give them some further information respecting 
sented as making them voluntarily disposed tothe settlement of a colony of liberal persons in 
such ends, as he pleases, without infringing the I/linois,—the outlines of which have been pub- 
laws of their volition, He sometimes awakens lished in some of our papers. Thinking my no- 
discord in the counsels of men, disheartens them) tions, partaking as they manifestly do of the Yan- 
from their course, and makes both individuals kee—of which tribe 1 am proud to confess myself 
and communities subservient to his will. He\a member,—and a Vermonter too — may need 
beckons to the nations from afar, and they un-' some further explanation, | beg of you the privi- 
conscious of his agency, come in battle-array to | lege, and of the reader the patience, to give me 
execute his judgments on the people. It is he, a hearing. 
who sends Joseph into Egypt, but through the, [t must be manifest to all that there is some- 
voluntary doing of wicked brethren. Not, how- thing wrong, radically defective, in the present 
ever, that he made them wicked, in view of the organization of society. The increasing distinc- 
sacred historian, since they were already so; but tions which are growing up amongst us; some 
he turns their wickedness to his own ends, and revelling in abundance and luxury, others famish- 
eventually to their good. He superintends and ing of cold and hunger; some idling away time 
directs those complicated processes, in which, as best they can, others oppressed with labor, 
thousands of men are the immediate and compo-| worn down with fatigue; some decorated in silks 
nent actors; as inthe deliverance of the Israel-! and fine clothing, others hardly screened from 
ites under Moses, he hardens the heart of the al-' nudity, by the few rags they can beg, some 
ready perverse Pharoah, gives the Hebrews fa-' learned in all the mysteries of fiction, others ig- 
vor in the eyes of the Egyptians, &c., &c. In! norant of the plainest and most useful principles 
the times of the New Testament, he blinds the | of knowledge; all this forces upon us the convic- 
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already rebellious Jews, but chooses a remnant 
of them according to an election of grace, and 
effectually call the Gentiles to believe. His 
ceunsel is recognized as under-lying, in some 
sense, the whole mass of transactions, good and 
bad, by which the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven” was es- 
tablished in the hearts of men. Even in the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, he but accomplishes his own 
‘‘determination,” by means of ‘‘ Herod and Pon- 








tious Pilate with the people of Israel.” At the 


tion that something is wrong, and that something 
must be done to reform and save the world from 
such vast and pernicious evils, To the believer 
there is ground for hope that labor, judiciously 
directed, to improvement in these matters, shall 
not be in vain, 

We find little difficulty in tracing these wrongs 
to their proper sources, to the false theories which 
have been pravelent,—to the selfishness that is 
in the world, Nor is there a doubt that. the Re- 
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Aigion which has been taught for many centuries, has hearted, too dreamy, too ideal, too speculative in| for honest industry and strict economy, as deep de- 
given all its sanctions to selfishness, and raised it to | theory, and too conforming in practice. We forget | nunciation of pride and idleness, now, as there was 
# virtue on which depends al others; for all the ap- ‘that we live amid sin, oppression and suffering. | half, or even a quarter of a century ago? Still the 
peals which are made are predicated on the rule of There is not enough of life-like reality, of sober laborers have been abroad. The pulpit and the 
*« Loss and Gain” —the Fear of Hell, the Hope of | earnestness, of tangibility, about our religion, We | press have teemed with massive loads of food for 


. * o8 . ‘ - ad. 
Heaven, An infinite distinction has been acknowl- do not take hold of it as an actual existence, eat it, | the people; and yet the people starve! Reforms, 
edged between members of society—often between drink it, and live upon it. We do not bring it out | changes, improvements are proclaimed, and yet, so 
members of the same fumily—and it is no cause of | in genuine reforms, remodeling private character, and } far as the principles | am idering are concerned, 
marvel, that corresponding distinctions should be the | the social state, making them conform to the pattern | the world seems to be on the retrograde, What is 
product, the legitiinate fruit of such errors. The jset in the kingdom of Jesus. We look at it as ato be done? ‘I will show mine opinion ” hereafter. 




















history of all the past proves it, And the present is picture, fine, beautiful, gorgeous—hung to be looked! New York, 1846, W. S. B. 

not wanting in evidence. ‘The pride and extrava-|at and admired—a piece of statuary, charmingly | pam?” i 

gance manifested at the very altar of God, the splen- grouped, nicely proportioned, and smoothly chiseled, | ( Origunat. ) 

did churches, the boast of numbers, wealth, influ-| but cold as the Pentelican marble—lifeless, dead. | The Stars. 

ence, stvle, the hostility between sects, the haughti- ‘* Faith without works is dead.” BY G. Vv. MAXHAM. 

ness and arrogance of professors, the contumacious ‘© What,” asks the reader, ‘‘is that reality of which | Afar off m God’s broad and silent sky, 

spirit of the clergy, and other works of the flesh, you speak”? It is practical Universalism—it is | Sitteth each star upon his silver throne, 

present a dark picture of human depravity, though Christianity; love and obedience to God, and love Wielding the rod of destiny, o'er hearts 

bearing a gilded surface. and good will to all men. “ That is of old.” Very. As weak as mine. Oft ’tis said, and truly, 
But [ need not enlarge on such a theme. As ob-/true, but it is as fresh, as new, as pure, as when it That for each human heart alone, there burns 

servers of men and things we have all had our! was first wafted upon the morning zepbyr over the Que star in Heaven : a charm set foray, — 

thoughts directed to these evils, aud as Universalists plains of Judah, or breathed from the lips of the | oh cap ono aot bale flame shall often win 

we have deeply deplored their existence, and prayed | Man of sorrows, in his hours of solitude and prayer, | e wanderer back to tread his early way, 


And seek the love his childhood found of yore, 
By the ingle-side of home. I have pray’d, 
As even now, to know the star that lit 

Its golden wick for me : perchance it is 

Some little orb, whose beam is lost amid 

The glittering light of Orion’s train.- 


for their removal. But have we done all in our pow- or when mingling in the various scenes of stirring | 
er, all that we ought, to redeetn ourselves and fellow life.‘ But what is it? It is honesty, industry, and | 
men from them, and to preserve the rising genera- perseverance in acquiring, and economy, reason, and | 
tion from their entailment. hat something has benevolence in using the blessings of this life—living | 
been ‘done Lam happy to believe; but that more re- | for some higher and nobler object than fame without | 
tains to be accomplished who will deny? We have merit, abundance without ioil, or unchastised indul- | 


exposed and nearly exploded the false in theory—the gence in the luxuries, vices, and vanities of earth— | ~— sane Doe move pers as whitd 
narrow, partial, selfish, bigoted, and cruel in faith; | laboring to attain the true end of our being,—the | Oo O18eR tHe, NASR C were but 8 Col [green; 


Whose gay young heart had span’d four summers 


sate ation: 2! greatest amo ’ practical knowledge; romo 
and we have advocated more rational and humane |g s unt of practical knowledge; to promote And then I deem'd those gentle stars a band 


views, and more consistent and benevolent practices. the highest degree of enjoyment in ourselves and Of holy angels leaning o’er the wail 
Religion, to us, is become a natural. tangible, famil- others. ‘That is all. i Of Heaven—beck’ning with their golden wings 
iar, and lovely subject to think and talk about. But, ‘ But why find fault with the present organization | 5 


. : Bp ° ; | For you and me to come, and sing with them 
we should not forget that in claiming such vast su- of society, and talk of a new country and a new} In Paradise. 


periority over all others in matters of doctrine we bome?” Because, simply, these great, main objects | And oft in later years, 
take upon ourselves a corresponding responsibility of a true life cannot be attained under the old organ- I’ve sat beside the rolling stream of Time, 
to keep precept and practice at agreement; that, in ization. Change of place and surrounding influen- | And listened to the measured beat 
preaching universal love, equal justice, mercy, for- ces, seem indispensable to improvement of condition | Of oars that play along its silent deep; 
bearance, forgiveness, and happiness for all men, we |and prospects. ‘The Puritans, the Hugenots, the | Or whil’d away a pleasant hour, as I do 

do tacitly acknowledge ourselves to be under the | Baptists, and the Quakers, might have stemmed the | Even now, in Fancy’s peerless boat 

most solemn obligations to regulate our own conduct | torrents of opposition, the combined influences which Of golden hue. Each human heart, I deem, 
so that no discordance may exist. How do we find the , warred against them, and succeeded, at last, by staying Is but a tear-drop cast from out the breast 
facts? Are we a “peculiar people, zealous of good at home. But it was not so ordered. ‘The Chris-| Of some truant star, wand’ring sadly o’er 


works,” above all others? Are we less selfish, less tians might have remained in and about Jerusalem. | Yon space of ney? pe ee 
avaricious, less proud of name and numbers, less | ‘There was but a dark prospect for its triumph there. | Each heart—like dlatin of dx asad othe ae 
denominational in our feelings, hopes, and conduct? | If it be said these were opposed and persecuted, it| Of flowers, to mingle in the rainbow 

> 


. . - a ’ | . . 
Are we nore generous, just, and useful in whatev-| may be added that now, in our own free land, an| Of things eternal, which spans the throne-blaze 


er efiects the condition of others? Are we more | opposition almost as formidable, a hostility nearly nat Of Godhead. 

charitable, more universally philanthropic, in parsu- | unrelenting, stands in the way of the practical adop- | Randolph Centre, Vt. 

ing the highest degree of happiness for all men, irre- Won of the principles we advocate. Am I disputed a ep aenata a= GRADE 
spective ef name, color orsnation’ If, in truth, we on this point? ‘Then go out with me and I will show | Providence and Miracles. 


can answer affirmatively, we have great reason to you my proof. Do you see that carriage in livery,| ‘There is also another aspect in which this subject 
thank God, adore his grace and take courage. But | containing a man with white kid gloves, a white sat- | may be viewed, that renders it important, at least to 
we should never forget that no man nor set of men | In vest, silk stockings, mustaches and imperials, and | Christians; it scatters to the winds the common ob- 
is our standard, Our eyes are not on the past, To other ‘fixins” to match,—and that cartman in his | jection to miracles. Miracles have been variously 
the future we press on. Excelsior! Upward, on-' white frock and thick boots close beside him? Do! defined by writers on the subject, sometimes as a vi- 
ward to perfection, the spirit of our faith urges us,| you see this crowd of men “on Change,” getting olation of the laws of nature, sometimes as an ex- 
and we shall not find rest and peace till we arrive rich by doing nothing—good !—studying how to cheat | traordinary effect of an extraordinary cause; God 
there. Every step in that heavenward race brings those who have been foolish enough to trust them; | acting immediately in this case and in this only, as 
us new and fresh delight, and our joys inerease in a and these mechanics toiling in their shops sixteen | one of the laws of nature. But some minds find a 
ratio exactly proportioned to our approximation to hours a day? Do you see that lady lolling on her | difficulty in believing that there is, or can be, a vio- 
the real, pure, and perfect—obedience to the Gospel | crimson velvet coach, and that washwoman bending | lation or interreption in the laws of nature, and the 
of Jesus Christ. at her tub? Look at these little misses who go rust-| providence of God. Under the view of universal 

I have long thought that, as a denomination, we ling by you in silks and laces; with what dignity providence, however, all events, common and mirac- 
were not exerting, for good, all the influence we they frown upon that poor barefoot girl picking rags | ulous, are caused by an immediate action of the di- 
might, and that some change was necessary to de- from the gutter. Mark that young lady as she mod-| vine power. In this respect, there is no. difference, 
velope the practical power of the great glorious, and erately plies her needle, embroidering a kneeling-| one is no more an interruption than the others; what 
sublimely beautiful doctrine of Universal Benevo- stool tor the church, Her sister there is yawning) are called the laws of nature are nothing but the 
tence. Lifte Ixrael in the wilderness, we still wan- over the last novel, and wondering why a particular | uniformity of the Divine action. And, again, God 
der on, darkly hoping that we shall reach the pro- scene in it is so invufferably dull, In the garret of| observes this uniformity as a general rule, not on ac- 
mised land, or, more frequently, that it will come to | the old woden building you see yonder, lives—or ra-| count of this uniformity itself but simply and solely 
us. Like theirs our course is way ward—world-ward. | ther die=, a poor widow. ‘That lady plying her nee-| because it is for the benefit of His creatures, in ac- 
Like the prophets, we tell of the happy land, of dle so assiduously, past the midnight hour, is bet! cordance with the laws of His own nature, of good- 
abundance overflowing for all, of inflexible justice daughter. Rent day is vear, She bas to pay in ad-| ness. Now, He must do at each instant what is best 
and righteousness over the oppressed—liberty over vance. She has but a single candle and that is near-| for His creatures, this being the only view in which 
captives, and an all-absorbing love between man and ly gone. ‘Those few embers are all the fuel she has.|a Jaw can be applied to God. Supposing, then, a 
man; and our souls kindle with a pure and holy ar- See, sbe turns frequently to watch, with filial devo-| case should arise, as at the first. promulgation of a 
dor while dwelling upon themes so grand and good. tion, every movement of that shivering frame, occa-| new dispensation, making it necessary for Him to 
Our tongues burst out in hallowed strains, and give sionally putting a little gruel to her parched lips—| deviate from the customary mode of action is it not 
utterance to the deep, glad feelings of our hearts, | the lips of her mother. See, she takes the old cloak | plain that all the reasons which, in ordinary cases, 
and we sing and shout the bliss and glory of that from off her shoulders and spreads it upon the bed | jead Him'to observe this order, would, in this case, 
happy day when all, even the foolish and vile, shall to keep her warm. Look here. ‘This 1s a boarding) lead Him to break it? So far, then, from a miracle 
know, love, and obey God, and the arches ot the, school miss just returned home. How lightly she | being a violation of the law, if the miracle was not 
wide creation ring back the triumphs of redeeming runs her fingers over the keys of her piano. or the | performed, the law would not be carried out: I re- 
grace, the song of universal joy! We sometimes strings of her guitar. That is « factory girl who) peat it, this doctrine is of great importance to Chris- 
climb to the top of Pisgah and stand where Moses has left her aountain home to earn a few dollars-—if| tians; it relieves miracles of their anomalous char- 
stood, gazing over the far-reaching, diversified land-| she can—by plying at the loom early and late—fifteen acter, A miracle is not an anomaly, or a violation 
scape to the Canaan of righteousness, peace, and | hours a hours a day. Look at these contrasts, so| of any law. All events arise from ‘the constant ac- 
plenty; but like bim we content ourselves with the marked in our cities and older towns, and then tell tion of Deity; andiif, im any case, the regular action 
vision of faith, or like Reuben, Gad, and the half of| me if there is no formidable obstacles in the way of is deviated from, it is because it is necessary to the 
‘Manasseh, prefer to remain on the other side of, oe the Pee ay “4 evapo mt yesored one of eee His ey Regt 
Jordan. ‘happiness in this world. And are not these evils|not in His acting always in the same way, but in 

Still we claim the promises as ours; we insist that| constantly increasing? Are they not the natural acting always according to the same great law of 
the kingdom of God is in this world, salvation in the | production of the present constitution of society?) right. It is important to Christians also as being the 

resent, that Christ came to bless men in the earth. | And will they not necessarily continue to accumulate | samedoctrinethat Christtaught. ‘Thesystem of Prov- 
We demur to the many attempts to carry all the | till some radical change is produced, the evil correct- | ;dence ispeculiarly a Christian doctrine. ‘ Are not 
blessings of the gospel to the next life. We argue|ed, at its source? Ido exceedingly regret the neces-| twosparrows sold fora farthing?” ‘“ ‘The very hairs 
well, and our inferences are just. Our appeals are |sity for saying these things. But are they not true? | of your heads are numbered.” * For of Him and 
direct, and powerful. Our feelings are ardent, and | Is there as true a feeling of equality, as great ab-| through Him and to Him are all things.” “In Him 
we often run well for atime. But we are too faint-|horrence of assumed distinclion, as much respect | we live and move and have our being. 
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‘and she could not summon courage to make known 
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For the Young Fotks. 
The Lie of Expediency. —A Tate. 


BY ANNA MARIA SERGEANT, 
(Concluded ) 

What would Annie have given at that moment to 
have thrown herself at the feet of her aged friend 
and acknowledged the deception. Such was the 
course her feelings and her conscience prompted. 
But the bitter words which had escaped her hus- 
band’s lips when she had indirectly reproved him by 
asserting her own love of truth, still rung in her ears, 





his delinquency. Had time been given her for con- 
sideration, her better feelings would probably have 
obtained the mastery; but Mr. Matthews now rose 
hastily to prepare for departure, observing that the 
stage woul be at the door before he was ready; and 
Annie’s confusion and trepidation were unnoticed, 
as she busily occupied herself in helping him to put 
on his overcoat, and tying the warm cravat around 
his neck. After ejaculating a hearty benison, he de- 
parted, leaving the unhappy gir! in a state of torture 
even greater than she had before endured. She re- 
entered the parlor, and putting aside the testimony 
of his affection with a sickening heart, threw herself 
upon her knees and sobbed violently. She felt she 
dared not ask the Almighty’s forgiveness of a sin 
which she must still conceal from the knowledge of 
him against whom it had been committed. Poor 
Annie had, from the commencement, pursued the 
wrong course. Her conscience had prompted the 
plain path of duty; but timidity, and a false esti- 
mate of the duty she owed to her husband, had led 
her into a devious path, from which it was now dif- 
ficult to extricate herself. She had not dared to pre- 
meditate the utterance of an untruth; but she left 
herself without that Omnipotent aid which was nev- 
er yet implored in vain, erroneously trusting to the 
impulse of the moment, when she ought to have 
strengthened her mind for the exigence by prayer. 
Gilbert returned from his accustomed occupation, 
and as his wife had by that time regained her self- 
possession, he guessed not the trial she had for his 
sake endured. ‘The evening passed without any al- 
jusion being made to the subject; but from that hour 
Annie Faulkland was an altered being. The nai- 
vette which had once given such a charm to her 
manners, was exchanged for a miorbid melancholy, 
for which no one could account, and which under- 
mined her health. She had now lost her own self- 
respect, and with it her happiness. There was no 
one—her husband scarcely excepted—who was more 
concerned in her declining state than was Uncle 
Matthews. He, from the peried of his first visit, 
bad conceived a warm attachment for her, which had | 
strengthened with each succeeding interview. He | 
little imagined, as he addressed her with parental 
tenderness, that his presence augmented her suffer- 
ings, and that the apprehension of the discovery of 
the duplicity made her dread his affectionate glance, 
and tremble at his approach. Three years thus 
passed, and the debt which Fauikland had contract- 
ed was now liquidated. Mr. Matthews had liberal- 
ly contributed a considerable sum to aid him in his 
business, and this had enabled the young man to re- 
pay the debt sooner than he had expected. To his 
credit it should be told, that he was scrupulous in 
denying himself any article of luxury till it was can- 
celled—a line of conduct in which his wife warmly 
concurred. 

The duties of a mother now devolved on our 


confined te his apartment by one-of his attucks of 
gout. Mary Williams, who during her sister’ pro- 
tracted illness, had become her attentive and devoted 
nurse, had, worn out by solitude, been persuaded by 
Annie to retire for a short sime to rest. She was 
therefore left with her little son, a boy of five years 
old, who had begged permission to watch by her 
side, promising to be very quiet if aliowed to do so. 
“« James,” she feebly said addressing the child when 
they were left alone, ‘‘ you will. soon lose your poor 
mother; but you must be a good boy, and be a com- 
fort to your dear father, and a protector to your lit- 
tle sister.” 


** You must not die—you shall not die, inamma!” | 


her brother, who early discovered an energy and’ 
strength of character which afforded him the bighest 
satisfaction, As his years increased, he became of 
great service to his father, whose once prosperous 
business had declined whilst be was suffering se- 
verely from his domestic affiiction. When searcely 
twelve years of age, any errand which required 
punctuality and prudence was confidently entrusted 
to him; and Faulkland contemplated having him du- 
ly apprenticed, and afterwards taking him as a part- 
ner in his business. 

The father was one day giving his son directions 
respecting some important commercial transaction, 
when, after explaining the whole affair, he conclu- 





the child passionately interrupted her by exclaiming; ded by saying that he must by no means let the par- 
and he rose as he spoke from the little stool on which ities to whom he was sent know that he was privy to 
he had been seated by her side. | the concern. 

‘“‘ Nay, my dear, | must die; it is God’s will, and) * But Messrs. Smithson & Jones know me to be 
we ought not therefore to murmur; but [ wish to! your son, and might try to draw some information 
say a few words to you, which you ee mony me | from me,” the boy interposed. 
never to forget. ou are very young, James; and| “+ Then you must say that you do not know any 
if you do not repeat them every day, they may per- | thing of the matter,” Faulkland quickly rejoined; 
haps escape your memory. Will you promise to do | but searcely had these words passed his lips, ere he 
this?” | heartily repented of having suffered them to escape 

‘¢ Oh yes,” the child sobbed forth; ‘but | amsure | him; for the look of astonishment and deep concern 
I shall never forget any thing you have said to me,| which marked the expressive features of the chil, 
my dear, good, best mamma.” ‘made him truly ashamed of the counsel he had giv- 

** Do not call me good, my love,” the mother re-/en him. 
turned, whilst the hectic flush upon her cheek grew| ‘ Father,” James solemnly returned, ‘1 would 
deeper; “I am about to tell you something which | not utter an untruth to gain a fortune.” 
will let you know that Lam not good, but] make it)  ** No, that Lam sure you would not, after teach- 
known because I hope it may save you from falling | ing me to repeat dear mamma’s dying words every 
into a similar fault. 1 once told a lie, James. It} day for so many years!” exclaimed Annie, who bad 
was not a lie that would do any body aay harm, and | hitherto been a silent, but not unattentive observer 
I told it to prevent one | dearly loved from being | of what was passing between her father and brother. 
thought ill of. But it was wicked, and | have never) ** What do you say, my child?” Faulkland eagerly 
been happy since the day I was guilty of it.” The demanded, catching his litte girl by the hand, and 
boy looked up in amazement. ‘* You may well look |drawing her towards him. Annie bung down her 
surprised, my sweet child,” the invalid proceeded, head and blushed. ‘* What does she mean, James?” 
pressing him to her heart with a maternal embrace. he further demanded jin extreme agitation; fora 
*«[ have always taught you to tell the truth, and [| vague recollection of an event which had long ceas- 
will teach you with my dying breath. My very | ed to dwell in his memory crossed his mind at this 
death is a lesson for you; for | am the victim of a) moment. The boy did not answer. “ f command 
deviation from truth, I might have died now, if [ you to tell me what she means,” Faulkland vocifer- 
had never told a falseluod,” she resumed after a | ated in a tone unlike that with which he was wont 
brief pause; “but I believe that I should not. It} to address his children, and his whole frame was 
has preyed on wy mind, injured my health, and has-|convulsed as he spoke. ‘ As you profess to be so 
tened if not positively caused my death. Do not | scrupulous with regard to truth, | desire that you 
weep, ny. love; God has, | trust, forgiven me that | conceal nothing from me.” 
and ull my other offences, and will take me home to| ‘* Dear father,” returned the boy, though scarcely 
himself. But it is my wish that. you repeat these | able to articulate the words for the rising tears which 
words every morning when you rise, and teach your his parent’s unusual severity had called forth, * it 
little Annie to do the same— My mother entreated | was for your suke I hesitated; but sinee you com- 
me wtth her dying brerth never to tell a lie.” Ex-| mand, it is my duty to obey, however the informa- 
hausted with the etfurt, she sunk back upon the scroll tion may pain you.” 
of the couch, from which she had partially arisen,| Say on,” Faulkland exclaimed, with a forced 
and a few hours subsequently her gentle spirit tovk | effort at composure, which really alarmed the trem- 
its flight from earth. bling girl, whose hand he still held. James had 

Mrs. Faulkland’s death was deeply felt in the do- | hitherto concealed the last communication of his dy- 
mestic circle where her unostentatious virtues bad |ing mother from his remaining parent; because, 
been called into action; bat the effect it produced} young as he then was, he had surmised that his fa- 
differed oe to the characters of the bereaved. | ther was the person for whom the saerifice of truth 
Mr. Matthews, though experiencing a pang equal to had been made. He had likewise laid a strict in- 
what the loss of a dutiful and affectionate daughter | junction on bis sister to keep it a secret, which in- 
would have inflicted, bore it with the Christian for- | junction she had inadvertently disregarded, But thus 
titude which had at all seasons distinguished his con |called upon, he now, without hesitation, repeated 
duct. Not so, however, the husband. ‘Through the | the whole of a conversation which had been too gra- 
progress of the disease he had pertinaciously clung | ven on his memory ever to be erased. Faulkland 
to the hope of his wife’s ultimate restoration—a hope | listened like one bewildered. Never till this mo- 
which was rather founded on his wishes than on his| ment had he even vaguely imagined the powerful 
judgment; and when the blow came, he felt it with | influence this breach of veracity had h@ upon bis 
ten fold severity. His naturally weak mind was so gentle and devoted wife; he had never even ques- 
completely enfeebled by the event, that great fears | tioned her as to whether she bad confirmed bis state- 











young heroine; and this delightful task served for a 
time to wean her thoughts from the all absorbing 


were eutertained by his anxious family lest he should 
sink inio absolute imbecility, Aunie, a sprightly 


|ment or not. Her prompt exclamation of disappro- 
val on the evening on which he had proposed it, 


subject. Her bodily health did not, however, im-| little creature of searcely three years, was too young | gave him reason to expect the latter; but he had 
prove; and after the birth of her second child, the | have any conception of the loss she had sutuined, | subsequently conjectured the former to be the caxe, 


symptoms of incipient consumption became too evi- | 
dent to be mistaken. Every means which affection | 
could devise, or money could purchase, was resort- 
ed to in order to check the progress of the disease. 
There were times when the patient experienced so 
much apparent benefit, that her relatives entertained 
—— of her ultimate recovery; but these proved 
only a delusion. ‘The sure termination of that de- 
vastating malady, which has, till of late, been deem- 
ed incurable, came at last, and cut off the fair young 
wife from the midst of her little domestic circle, in 
her five-and-twentieth year. | 

The invalid had, in compliance with Mr. Mat- 
thew’s express desire, been removed to his cottage 
at Richmond, and it was there that she breathed her 
last sigh. Her decay had been gradual; and her 
end was so peaceful, that no apprehensions that she 
was worse than usual were entertained on the morn- 
ing of the day of her death, when her husband was 
obliged to leave ber to repair to his business in town. 
The evening came—it was a tranquil summer’s eve, 
and she was placed, at her own request, on a couch 
before her chamber window, that she might catch a 
view of the noble river and the beautifully-diversif. 


With her the tear was * forgot as soon as shed ;” 
but James, who was naturally more thoughtful than 
his sister, was not only powerfully affected at the 
time, but experienced a change which influenced his 
character through his after life. Miss Williams 
generously devoted herself to the care of the mother- 
less children; and time, that great soother of grief, 
at length restored Gilbert Faulkland almost to his 
usual cheerfulness. Uncle Matthews was so fondly 
attached to his second generation of nephews and 
nieces, as he facetiously termed them, that he would 
gladly have detained them as constant inmates of his 
cottage, had he not been unwilling to deprive their 
father of the consolation their presence afforded him. 
Little Annie, in particular, delighted him with her 
sportive sallies. She grew the counterpart of what 
her departed mother had beea in extreme youth both 
as regarded her simple beauty and form, and the 
naivette of her manners. The latter years of the pa- 
rent had been embittered by one false step, which 
had cast a gloom over her otherwise buoyant spirits; 
but there was yet no sad circumstances to overshad- 
ow the sunshine of her innocent and happy child. 
Though Annie was the pet and plaything ot her aged 





ed prospect beyond. Mr. Matthews was at that time 


relative, he took no less interest in the welfare of 





' from a remark his uncle had once made on the sub- 
ject. If the loss of his affectionate and deservedly- 
| beloved partner had preyed upon his mind, when he 
| believed himself to have done all a tender busband 
could do for her restoration, how was he overwhelm- 
jed by this second stroke! He did not speak, but, 
| casting upon his children a look of unutterable an- 
| guish, rushed to the solitude of his chamber, where, 
alling upon his knees, he bitterly accused himself 
of having been the means of bringing his lovely and 
amiable wife to a premature grave, and of bereaving 
his children of their best and ablest protector. 
Meanwhile poor Avaoie would have given worlds to 
recall the words she had so unthinkingly uttered: 
and James, by turns, wept with and strove to com- 
fort her. 

The result of the aggravated renewal of Faulk- 
land’s grief was a return of his mental malady, from 
which he did not recover till within a few hours of 
his death, which took place some months subsequent- 

. Weakness of character had distinguis him 
rom childhood, though the early training he had re- 
ceived from his excellent mother, and the example 
of his firm-minded uncle, had saved: him from fall- 
ing into gross vices. ‘This weakness bad bowed 
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down his manhood, and finaly brought him to. the 
grave. He spent the lucid intervals given him io 
preparing his mind for that change which he now te- 
came fully aware was drawing near; and the conso- 
lation which religion yields, and the hope it inspires, 
— alone animate his crushed spirit in this trying 
our. 

On Uncle Matthews once again devolved the office 
of fostering unprotected youth; and though age might 
have heen pleaded as an excuse for his personal ex- 
ertions ia.a matter of such importaace, he shruak 
not from the arduous task: ‘Fowards the orphan 
children of Gilbert Faulklaad he performed a father’s 
purt, as he had dane twenty years previously towards 
their parent; and thus even his declining days were 
gilded by active benevolence. 

The sad events which had made suck a chasm in 
the domestic circle were never forgotten ‘by the sur- 
vivors; but after the first ebullition of grief was 
passed, the elastic spirits of youth returned to chase 
away the gloom, teaving only the deeply-rooted les- 
son on the heart that a firm adherence to truth is the 
surest road to peace ef mind; and that the slightest 
deviation from its narrow path—however it may be 
palliated and glossed over by the plea of expediency 
—is essentially wrong, and will in most instances 
work out its own punishment. 


Letter from a Father to a Sen. 


My dear Son—I have just returned from Church; | 


and, sitting in my room alone, 1 thought I would 
write you a brief letter before retiring for the night. 
1 have some thoughts | wich to suggest to you for 
your consideration. 

You are getting te be quite a boy. 
with pleasure several budding traits of character 
which, if matured, will commend you to the favor- 
able regard of good nen. 


precocious in any one thing, may hereafter develope 
what particular direction your mind will take. ‘This 
ove fact | want to iinpress upun you, that whatever 
your progress or condition in future life may be, 
goodness is essential to prosperity. You must be 
good Wefore you can be happy. If you are a good 
boy, obedient to your parents, loving to your sisters 
and brothers, kind to veur playmates, respectful to 
superiors, and, in every thing, modest and generous, 
you cannot fail of true success, nor of being a source 
of great comfort to your friends. _ Pursue an oppo- 
site course and you will fill the hearts of your friends 
with constant anxiety and soreow, and provide for 
yourself certain disgrace and misery. 

You are not too young to think of these things, 
nor too thoughtless to begin to regulate your conduet 
by them. It is important to begin right. In draw- 
ing the map if you make your first lines wrong, it 
will be difficult correcting them afterwards. It is 
always best to start right; you then have only to 
keep right on in order to a successful termination. 
You are young now, but you will every day be older, 
and you are ferming habits and notions which will 
soon ripen into character and opinions, or sentiments, 
which will form the land-marks of your future life. 
It is, my son, vastly important that you should now 
train your mind to think correctly on all subjects, to 
make good resolutions, and carefully and punctually 
carry them out as time passes on. Nothing is so 


dangerous for a young mun as to forma habit of| a “sore” affair; but a skylark is “a@ soarer.” 8. A 


thinking and acting on the principle that ‘ there is 
time enough yet.” ‘There is no time to waste—to be 
lost—to be mis-spent, by any one. For time cannot 
he recalled. Once gone, it is gone forever. And 
worse still, you will thus have contracted habits, 
which like wrong lines, it will take labor and care to 
scratch out; which if ever so well done, will certain- 
ly not beautify but may badly detace the whole work. 
I have been thinking much of late on these things 
—about whatadvice to give you, and how to present 
it. | remembered how 1 was placed at your age. I 
recollect, even now, though newr thirty years ago, 
very distinctly, impressions I then had, and resolu- 
tions | then formed. I never enjoyed the privileges 
you have. But [ early inured myself to much re- 
lection, to much thinking about the duties, objects, 
and ends of human life. And what little success has 
attended me along the pathway of life, 1s attributable 
more to the impressions | then had of the great end 
for which God had placed me on this earth, than 
from any new light received since’ that period. ‘To 
he sure, I have had new: convictions, and new per- 
suasives to vigorous effort, and 1 trust you will have, 
and that I shall have through the whole period of 
this present existence; but all these are only calcu- 
lated to act upon the basis before formed. ‘The 
character of youth very materially effects the eondi- 
tion of age. You are now just entering upon the 
critical period when you are, in a great measure, be- 
giuning the formation of a character, which after 
years may improve, or disfigure, but cannot easily 





I have marked | 


You have full middling | 
talents for a good general education, and not being | 


\Jiner.” 


change in its more essential features. You are be- 
ginning to think for yourself, to have a mind of your 
own. It is of vast concern that you think correctly. 

I would not, by any means, curb the liberty of 
thought in you; but would urge you, as I have ever 
done all others, to ‘use the largest freedom, so be you 
feel the immense responsibility and the sure results 
of good or evil which shall attend the exercise of this 
liberty. I would not think for you, but teach you to 
think fur yourself. I would set in your room lights 
that you tnay see for yourself what is in it, and not 
use my eyes in place of yours, to tell you what is 
there. In this way you should profit by books, lec- 
tures, and conversations. Read, study and listen, 
not to adopt without reflection, without an act on your 
part, but to sharpen the tools with which to carve a 
moral aud intellectual character for yourself. 

Without being tedious, [ want to urge upon you 
the one great idea before alluded to, viz. that what- 
ever opinions you may form on other subjects, and 
whatever pursuit in life you may follow, whether 
prosperity or adversity attend your path, make up 
your mind to this one thing—that, relying upon God 
}and your own efforts, you will be a good man—true 
to Him, and true to yourself! You cannot then fail 
of peace and inward consciousness which will be to 
you, and to your friends a treasure, richer far, than 
gold and silver; and a chapter of fame more lasting 
.than ever wreathed the brow of hero or monarch, 
will be woven by the hands of innocence and placed 
upon your head. 

lam, my dear Son, 
| Thy affectionate Father, 
Ww. S. B. 








| 

Mississippi Pilots. 
| The following is not a bad story, tol by the Con- 
| cordia Intelligencer, to illustrate the accuracy of the 
| Mississippi river pilots, and the hard work by which 
they acquire their knowledge of depths and distances: 

An old pilot on the Arkansas once attracted our 
attention by pointing out a bed of rock—where we 
could see nothing, We asked how he had sturlied 
the river—“ Why, sir, 1 waded from the Post to Fort 
Gibson three summers, and I guess I took some pains 
to touch the boitom *’—the distance is near 609 miles 
—think of that, reader! 

His soundings were as follows—ankle!—Aalf calf! 
—-whole calf!—half knee !—-knee!-—half thigh!—thigh! 
—deep thigh was as deep as he ever wished water 
for the Trident; she ran from that depth down to a 
bare sprinkling on the bars:—at a greater depth than 
* by the deep thigh” the order was usually given, 
‘head her ashore.” 


Positive and Comparative. 

Joe Miller, the younger, shows his grammatical 
knowledge in the following specimens:—1. An ar- 
tempt to poison yourself is a “rash? act—but a 
slice of fried bicon is—* a rasher.” 2. A showery 
day is “ damp ”—but the refusal of a young lady to 
marry you is—~a@ damper.” $. A sovereign short 
in weight is “ light ?—but a bout for the conveyance 
of govds is—“ a lighter.” 4. What you attach to a 
window isa ‘blind %—but a flash of lightning in 
your eyes is “a blinder.” 5, Prince Albert is called | 
a “fine? man; but one who refines metals is ‘ a| 
6. A stiff old lady is “ prim;” but a child?s | 
spelling-book is “ @ primer.” 7. A cracked head is 





negro isa “ black;”? but one who cleans buots is “ a | 
blacker.” 9. A-soldier is ‘ bold;” but a detached 
mass of rocks is “‘@ Bo(u)lder.” 


Routes ror GentLemMeN.—Marry not a woman 
who cannot make a shirt, or cook a meal of victuals. 
Such a woman would keep aman poor all the days 
of his life. 

Marry not 2 woman who is lazy and proud, be- 
cause she will be eternally scolding if she does not 
get every thing she wants. 

Marry not a woman who thinks herself better than 
any body else, because it shows a want of good sense, 
and she will have but few real friends. 


Boors, vs. Fists.—A faggot man carrying a load, 
by accident brushed against a doctor. The doctor 
was very angry at this, and was going to hit him 
with his fist. 

** Pray, don’t use your precious hand, good sir— 
kick me an’ welcame.” 

The bystanders asked what he meant. Says the 
woodsman, ‘ [f he kicks me with bis foot ! shall re- 
cover; but if I once come ‘ under his hands,’ it is all 
over with me.” 


— 





~~ 


Alexander the Great seeing Diogenes looking at- 
tentively at a parcel of human bones, asked the phi- 
losopher what he was looking for. ‘ That which I 
cannot find,” was the reply—* the difference between 











your father’s bones and those of his slaves.” 


THE WACTHMAN. 


en ne eee 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 


MONTPELIER, JUNE 13, 1846. 
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Explanation of Seripture—By Request. 


For it is impossible for those whd were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God,and 
the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.—Hen. vi. 4—6. 


Commentators of different Christian denominations are 
greatly divided in opinion with regard to the meaning of 
this passage, and it has given occasion to much contro- 
versy, especially between Calvinists and Arminians; each 
party, in general, interpreting it according to their re- 
spective views on the question of falling from grace. 
Calvinists maintain that none who are truly converted to 
Christ, ever did or ever will fall entirely away; but they 
allow that should such entirely apostatize, (an event that 
never was, and never will be,) it would be absolutely 
impossible to renew them again or save them. Dr. 
Barnes says, the expression, ‘* ‘Jf they shall fall away,’ 
is literally, ‘and having fallen away.’ It is not an af- 
firmation that any had actually fallen away, or that in 
fact they would do it; but the statement is, that on thy 
supposition that they had fallen away, it would be impos- 
sible to renew them again. It is the same as supposing 
a case which in fact might never oceur.”” Agaia he says, 
‘*If then it should be asked whether I believe any true 
Christian ever did or ever will fall from grace, and whol- 
ly lose his religion, | would answer unhesitatingly, no. 
The means used by God to preserve his people from 
apostacy, have been entirely effectual. There is no evi- 
dence that one has ever fallen away who was a true 
Christian; and to the éhd of the world it will be true 
that the means which he uses to keep. his people from 
apostacy will not, in a single instance, fail.’ Comment 
in Loco. Arminians, on the other hand, contend, that 
real, genuine Christians may and do fall away so as to 
entirely lose their religion, and that they may be after- 
wards converted again, orc ‘*‘ renewed to repentance.’’ 
For ourself, we think both of these views of the subject 
are partly right and partly wrong. We believe the truth 
lies about mid-way between the two. The passage un- 
der consideration, and many others, imply to us the 
possibility and liability of real Christians to fall away— 
to apostatize from Christianity. Some of the early 
Christians did apostatize—** grew cold and left their first 
love.’? And observation fully evinces, that in the pre- 
sent age, some who are really sincere, honest believers 
in Christ, afterwards apostatize—become infidels—lose 
moral principle, and become abandoned ond degraded. 
In this latter condition, they are not Christians—not re- 
generate persons, and need to be re-converted; nor, is 
there reason to doubt the genuineness of their previous 
Christian character, on account of their present degra- 
ded condition. Mankind are truly changeable creatures 
—and not less so in an intellectual, moral or spiritual 
point of view, than in other respects. Thus far, the 
Arminians appear to us correct; but when they allege 
that regenerated persons may so fall away a3 to be be- 
yond God’s grace, and never be saved, we think such an 
idea unreasonable and unscriptural. It would be, in ef- 
fect, saying that God designs to save an individual, and 
actually commences the work of regeneration and sanc- 
tification in the heart, and still he knows that the indi- 
vidual will never be entirely saved and sanctified, and 
that his design and work will prove abortive,and that the 
soul, whom he undertook to save and did actually con- 
vert and regenerate, will certainly be eternally sinful 
and wretched! It is reasonable, and accords with obser- 
vation, that men do apostatize from a regenerated state, 
but that any will be finally impenitent and eternally lost, 
whom God has undertaken to save, is absurd in the high- 
est degree. 

It is very evident, that the persons whom the apostle 
was here addressing, were Christians, and the persons of 
whom he speaks, as ‘‘ having fallen away,’’ were also 
Christiana. His object evidently was, to keep them 
from apostacy—from giving up the cause of Christ en- 
tirely, and going back to Judaism or Heathenism. The 
spirit of his ‘address seems to us as follow, viz. “ If real 
Christians of this age, converted as they have been by 














the powers of the gospel dispensation—if there are sach, 
** having fallen away”? or apostatized from the Christian 
cause under these peculiar circumstances—having proved 
recreant to duty through sinister motives,—it is, humanly 
speaking, impossible to renew such to repentance—to 
reconvert them to the cause of Christ. Probably, no 
more is meant than it would be impracticable to rein- 
state them in the Christian Church in this world. Noth- 


ing is said or implied,jas it regards their condition | 


In answer to this question, we say, we know of no | should observe the Sabbath correctly and faithfully. It 
evidence that Christ ever established the Roman Catho-/| is the command of our all-wise and beneficent Creator, 
lic Church, nor any organization like it, mor any of the | who made all things, and laid the foundation for such a 
present organizations called churches. None of the| requirement in the constitution of body and mind—in 
Christian sects or denominations, as suc.b, are properly | the fitness of things. The one grand principle of His 
the Church of Chiist. His Church is the whole Christian | government is the greatest good of the universe, both 
cause in the world, and whatever is really and truly a | now and ever, therefore, let us yield to all his laws, a 
part of his cause, is a part of his church. | hearty and cheerful obedience. **Remember the Sabbath 

We cannot admit the large claims of the Roman Ca- day and keep it holy.’’ 








after death, or in the future state—but only, that such |tholic Church until those claims are sustained by evi- | 


would be their state and circumstances, that all the | dence. If Mr. B. desires us to become a Catholic, he 
means which the Christians then had in their hands ; must show that Christ established the Roman Catholic 
would be insufficient to restore them to the fold of Christ. | Church, or an institution or an organization like nt. We 
It is not said that it is impossible, and always will be, | do not require him to show that He founded a church by 
impossible for God to renew and save them; and it isa ‘this particular name, but an organization of the same 
very common manner of speaking, to say that certain form and charecter, and that it has descended to the 


| Capital Punishment, 








things are impossible, not meaning that they are impos- 
sible with God, but impossible with men, or in the 
ordinary course of things in this world. Christ taught 
that it was impossible for the rich in his age to enter in- 
to the kingdom of God; but when asked by his disci- 
ples, ‘* Who then can be saved ?’’ he said, ** With men 
it is impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 
When Benedict Arnold renounced the American cause of 
freedom—became a traitor and a tory, it was impossible 
to renew him again to repentance. Now, this is not 
saying, what God could or could not do with him, nor 
affirming anything whatever of his condition after death. 


We say of a notorious inebriate who became a Washing- | 


tonian, fora year or so, and has now gone back to his 
cups, and is as bad or worse than he was before, that it 


is now probably ** impossible’? to reconvert him or re- | 


new him again to repentance—impossible to bring him 
back into the fold of ** total abstinence.’’ This affirms 
nothing of what it is either possible or impossible for 
God to do with him—nothing of his future state, nor 


whether God can or will finally save him or not. We. 
say of a dead man, it is impossible to restore him to life | 


again. 
common course of things, his resuscitation is entirely 


That is, humanly speaking, according to the | 


| present, time and is now the same thing that it was then. 
| He must not do as he attempts to do, on p. 160, viz. as- 
| sume that Christ did establish the Roman Catholic 
Church, and call upon us to prove that he did not estab- 


lish it, or else admit that he did. He says, ‘* The Ro- 


man Catholic Church is unquestionably the Church of 


Christ dé facto, and is therefore to be presumed to be his 
ehreuh de jure,till evidence is produced which convicts her 


of usurpation.’’? We do not think it quite so **unquestion- | 


able’? that this church 1s the Church of Christ de facto, or 
in fact. 
Chureh is unquestionably @ church de facto, we should 


Church is the Church or Curisv, either de facto in fact, 
or de jure, of right. If Romanists assert, as they do, 
that Christ founded and established their church, and 
ask us to acknowledge their claims and enter their sa- 
cred inclosure, they must produce their ‘‘titles,’’ and 
| show us the proof of their claims: and not undertake to 
throw the burden of proof from their shoulders to ours, 


establish their church! 
son or some of his coadjutors, to show us the evidence 


' 


not object to this, but we deny that the Roman Catholic 


and ask us to prove a negative, viz., that Christ did not | 
We wait, then, for Mr. Brown- 


that Christ established the Roman Catholic Church, or | 


PARA A 


The last steamer from England brings us an account of 
a great meeting held in London, to promote the abolition 
of the Death Penalty. A London paper says: 

‘* Exeter Hall last eveniug was the scene of one of the 
most magnificent and gratifying demonstrations ever held 
within the walls of that spacious building. There were 
at least 5000 persons present. bs " Ms ? 

Six o’clock was the hour named for commencing, but 
long before that time had arrived, the Hall was crowded 
to suffocation; and many ladies and gentlemen who take 
a laudable interest in the success of this humane and 
popular question, unable to obtain admission, were re- 
luctantly obliged to retire, notwithstanding the excellent 
arrangements made, and the great anxrety manifested by 
every member of the Committee, to afford every accom- 
modation compatible with the limits of the Hall. There 
was not an inch of standing room left unoccupied in the 
body of the Hall, and all the seats in the galleries, 


if Mr. B. had said, **The Roman Catholic | principally set apart for ladies to whom tickets of ad- 


mission were issued by the Managing Committee, were 

‘eagerly claimed immediately alter the doors had been 
|thrown open. The platform also was densely thronged 
i by many well-known and zealous advocates for the abo- 
| lition of capital punishment, among whom we recognized 
' several clergymen and dissénting ministers, and a great 
number of the Society of Friends. Immediately aroand 
| the chair were:—D. O’Connell, Esq., Lord Nugent, W. 
J. Fox, Esq., Rev. Mr. Christmas, Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
| Snmuel Gurney, John Wrightson, Esq., Rev. Dr. Cainp- 
| bell, Rev. Dr. Candish, Rev. H. Christmas, M. A.’’ 


| 


| Win E wart, Esq., M. P., was called to the chair. 


| A large meeting was also held at Erie, Pa., on the 6th 
lult., Hon. John Galbraith presiding. 


A letter from a member of the Connecticutt Legisla- 


impracticable; but, we do not mean that it is impossible | any such institution, or form of organization as the Ro-| ture informs us that the chairman and all the Committee 


for God to renew himto life. We do not affirm any- 
thing as to onr belief, whether God will give him a future 


passage at the head of this article, ought to be regarded 
and interpreted as an expression of this kind. 


The Reman Catholic Chureh. 


° : H > | . . . . . 
In the April No. of Brownson’s Review, is an article }out any examination of it on my part—when, in fact, in 


entitled, **The Church a Historical Fact.’’ In this ar- 
ticle, Mr. B. attempts to show, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the true Church of Christ, but we are not 
fully satisfied with his argument, in every respect. It 
fails to convince us of the claims of Romanism. He 
states two questions for discussion. 1. ‘* Has our Lord 
actually established a church with authority to teach ?’’ 


To this question, we answer Yes, with some explana- | 


tion. He never, that we have any account of, established 
the Roman Catholic Church, nor any organization or in- 
stitution like it. He established his cause in the world 
and this is the same as his church. He came and preach- 


ed the truth and revealed certain principles, and when | 


he had induced some otherg to espouse his cause, he 
sent them out to teach and inspire others, but without 


prescribing any particular form of organization, without | 


any atbitrary rules as to the means by which his cause 
should be promoted and sustained in the world—and 
leaving his followers at liberty to adopt and use such 
plans and means of operations, and to organize them- 
selves into such associations, with such regulations and 
bye-laws as their Christian disposition might dictate and 
their judgment and sense of propriety might devise— 
with liberty to alter or change their means of Christian- 
izing the world, and their forms of organizations, &c., 
as experience and circumstances might require. He 
gave his disciples, however, certain great principles and 
a Holy Spirit, to which, every thing of an outward char- 
acter should correspond, and with which they should be 
in harmony. In my judgment, the manner and form in 
whieh Christ established Christianity in the world corres- 
ponds more nearly to the ‘* Temperance Cause,’’ or the 
‘* Peace Cause” of the present age, than to the organ- 
ization and form of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. B’s second question is, ‘‘ Is this Church the Ro- 
man Catholic or seme other church ?”’ 


man Catholic Church now is. 


|on the subject, are favorable to the abolition of penalty 


| May we inquire, why the teachers of Chiistainity|—and that petitions are pouring mn. Keep up the fire 
existence or not. To our mind it is evident, that the should be considered infallible teachers, any more than brethren. — Chris. Messenger. 


| the teachers of the natural sciences? Why should not 
}each one be at liberty to investigate and judge of the 


| The Magazine and Advocate gives the following con- 


| trath or falsehood of religious doctrines, as well as of | cerning the late session of the New York State Conven- 
| scientific doctrines? Why should I believe blindly every | tion. 


| dogma which the Roman Catholic Church teaches—with- | 


| my judgment, some of their dogmas are unsupported by 


The State Convention, 

| The Universalist Convention of the State of New York 
| held its annual session at Newark, Wayne county, last 
|week. We have just returned froin the meeting; and a 


| Scripture and contradictory to reason? Why should Ro- | glorious and happy meeting we had. Harmony and peace 


| man Catholics of the present age, know any better what 


| doctrines Christ taught, than other men of equal talents, ; 


! learning, and opportunities ? 


The Sabbath Day. 
“ Sabbath means Rest; hence, Sabbath day means a 
|day of rest. The greatand good object of this institu- 
| tion is the rest, refreshment and health of the body and 
the improvement of the mind—intellectual, religious and 
jmoral improvement, more especially, the two Jatter. 
** The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
| Sabbath.”’ That is, it was made or instituted for man’s 
| benefit. 
2. Ut should be observed or kept, in such a manner, as 
will best promote this object—as will do body and soul 
most good—in exercise of mind—in contemplation—in 
| social worship—in good reading and serious reflection. 
3. The reasons why it should be observed faithfully, 
are many; but, first, if, as we have stated above, its ob- 
ject is, the good and improvement of body and mind, 
| then, this alone, is a sufficient reason for its observance. 
; What stronger inducements to any duty can be presented 
tothe rational mind, than to promote and secure our 
own welfare and honor the Creator. The proper obser- 
vance of the Sabbath is necessary to promote physical 
health and comfort. It gives greater prosperity to secu- 
lar business. It conduces to intellectual clearness, acute- 
ness and strength. It improves the taste, refines and 
elevates the feelings, disposes the heart to sincere devo- 
tion—in fine, is necessary to the best development and 
improvement of the religious, moral and social faculties 
of man. The Sabbath, well observed, tends to preserve 
and maintain good morals, harmony, order and peace in 








society. Here, then, are reasons sufficient, why we 


| pervaded our councils and our assemblies. The season 
was charming, the weather delightful, the congregations 
| large, the services interesting and jntstructive; and we 
| trust some good was done in the holy cause of truth and 
righteousness. About forty ministering brethren were 
| present, and a respectable number of lay delegates, 
, though we regret to say some of the Associations were 
| not represented in the council. 
| _ Tuesday was devoted to the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and at evening an excellent discourse on that sub- 
| ject from Br. H. L. Haywood, was listened to with great 
| pleasure by a large audience, which we hope soon to be 
jable to lay before our readers, Wednesday and Thurs- 
'day were devoted to the business of the Convention and 
|the worship of the common Father of our race, Ser- 
|mons were preached by Brs. J. M. Austin, J. Moore, G. 
| W. Montgomery, T. J. Sawyer, and D. Skinner, and lis- 
tened to with great attention. Br. Sawyer’s was op the 
subject of Education, and a deep interest was manifested 
in that subject by nearly all who heard him. We trust 
ere long to lay it before our readers. 
The Convention adjourned to meet at Scipio, Cayuga 

county, next year, 


Be Just. 

If ths rich would be just to the laboring, producing 
classes of community, and extend to them that encour- 
agement they need, it would nearly or quite destroy pau- 
perism and crime in our land, and thus,,remove those 
burdensome taxes of which the men ‘ofi property com* 
plain. It would tend to elevate the massés—remove the 
wretchedness of extreme poverty, in most cases, and 
promote temperance, honesty, comfort and peace in the 
social state. Think of this, ye, who give employment 
to others! 





~ 


DepicaTion.—A new Universalist Meeting-House 
was dedicated in Amesbury, Mass., on the 27th ult. Ser- 





mon by Br. 8S. Cobb. 
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In the States of New York and Rhode Island, the|. After being shot inthe,arm, Col. McIntosh receiv- 


people have decided against granting licenses to certain 
men to sell ardent spitits asa beverage. That’s right. 








eda bayonet wound in. the mouth, which passed 
through one side of his head. There are hopes of 
his recovery. He communicates bis thoughts by writ- 





Oapenssure Raitroap.—The Ogdensburg Rail- 
roail Company was organized on ‘Tuesday, June 2d, 
at Ogdensburg, by the choice of the following board 


We have always contended, that, if it is right to deal in | ing on aslate, and receives the necessary nutriment 
the article, every one ought to be at liberty to do se | for the support of life with much difficulty. He does 
without paying the State for a license; and if it is wrong | not desire to live, bat converses with cheerfulness 
to deal it out, then. the State oughtynot to sell mena and exultation upon the success of our arms. 








license to do wrong. 


The Rhode Island Convention of Universalists met at 
Woonsocket, May 20th and 21st. Br. ALvan JeNcKs, 
Moderator, and Br. H. Bacon, Scrive. 


Br. A. A. Miner dees not accept of the invitation to 
become the pastor, of the Warren street Church in Bos- 
ton, but remains in Lewell. 


New lampshire Convention of Universalists. 


The next session of this body will be holden with the 
friends in MancuesTerR, N. H., onthe third Wednes- 
day and following Thursday (17th and 18th) of June 
next, 

I am instructed by the brethren in Manchester, to say 
to the friends of our cause in all the region round about, 
**Come one, came ali, and you shall find here warm 
hearts and willing hands—you shall meet with a cordial 
reception.’* 

Brethren and friends from abroad will please call at 
the Lowell-street Chuecch, where a committee will be in 
readiess to direct to places of entertainment. 

J. F. WEIPHERELL, Standing Clerk. 


St. Lawrence Association. 


This Association will hold its next annual session in 
the village of Malone, Franklin county, N. ¥., on the 
tourth Wednesday and Thursday (24 and 25) of June 
next. Qur several societies, (and there are sixteen in 
tellowship with this body,) are entitled to two delegates | 
each. Shall we have a full delegation this year? And} 
will the clerks of all the societies send in full statistical | 
information—such as Br. Grosh desires for his next Reg- 
ister, (see Mag. and Adv. No. 19, current year,) and as| 
willenable me to ceport to him immediulely afier the | 


close of our meeting? Brethren, one and all, let us re-| side, from London, expected shortly, is said to be | 
member our next asseciational meeting and faithfully | freighted with 250 thirty-two pounders, shot, shell | 


cischarge our respective duties appertaining thereto. 
W. H. WAGGONER, Standing Clerk. 


Northern Association. 

The Northern Association of Universalists will hold 
iis next annual session in Ascott, C. E., on the fourth 
Wednesday and Thursday, (24th and 25th) of June. A 
general attendance of ministers and delegates is earnest- 
ly desired. J. W. FORD, Slanding Clerk. 

May 25th, 1846. 

Windham and Bennington Association. 

The Windham and Bennington Assoctation of Univer- 
salists will held its next annual session at Wilmington on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 24th and 25th instant. 
Ministers and Delegates are requested to call at the Post 
Office for directions, &c. 

HOSEA F. BALLOU, Standing Clerk. 

Whitingham, Vt. 











WVews Items. 





From tHe Army or Mextco.—As was expected 
Mataworos fell into the hands of Gev, Taylor with- 
outa blow being struck, or an enemy encountered. 
Our latest accounts, received a week ago, left our 
army about to cross the river. This they did with- 
out opposition. ‘The Galveston News extra of May 
21 says— 

“ The steainship ‘Telegraph has just arrived from 
Pomt Isabel. ‘Through the politeness of her clerk 
we have been furnisned with the following informa- 
tion:— 


300 regulars and $50 volunteers proceeded to Barita 
and took possession of it, and established a military 
depot. 

On the night of the 19th an express arrived from 
Gen. ‘Taylor, stating that be had crossed the Rio 
Grande and taken the city of Matamoros without 
opposition—the Mexicans having fled from the city. 

The Mexicans, from the last accounts, were de- 
serting their ranks in battalions. Two American 
regiments, with the exception of about $50 men, 
having marched a few days previous, were stationed 
at the Brazos Point, awaiting the orders of General 
Taylor, as it was thought they would leave on the 
20th fur Matamoros, via Barita road.” 

From the New Orleans Delta. 

Additional particulars of the batiles of the 8th and 
9th.—Col. Melntosh, Capt. Page and all the others 
that were wounded in the actions of the 8th and 9th 
are at Point Isabel and were recovering. ‘The Tel- 
egraph is 26 hours from Point Isabel, 


Capt. Auld thinks the whole number of our killed 
jand wounded must amount to more than $00, besides 
| the wounded tuken to St Joseph. There are now 40 

at Point Isabel, too badly wouned to be removed, 
All but three, it is thought, will recover. ‘There are 
‘three Mexican prisoners having but one leg between 
them all. 

The condition of the brave and esteemed Captain 
Page is melancholy indeed, ‘The whole of bis lower 
jaw, part of his tongue and pallet are shot away by 
a grape shot. He however survives, though entirely 

|incapable of speech. 
| All our accounts represent the Mexicans as having 
|fought on the 8th and 9th with a eourage and des- 
peration that would have reflected credit upon the 
troops of any nation, 
‘They were nearly in a state of starvation, and had 


of directors: George Parish, Anthony C. Brown, of 
Ogdensburg, N. ¥.; John L. Russell, Canton, N. 
Y.; Hiram Horton, Malone, N. ¥.; Lawrence Myers, 
Plattsburg, N. ¥.; Charles Paine, Northfield, Vt., 
(president of the Vermont Central Railroad. Co.;) 
5. S. Lewis, T. P. Chandler, Wm. F. Weld, Thos. 
Lamb, Benj. T. Read, Boston; Isaac Spaulding, 
Concord, N. H.: S. F. Belknap, Windsor, Vt. Geo. 
Parish was elected president, and Samuel H. Walley, 
Jr., treasurer of the company. 


The British minister near Washington did not re- 
| ceive despatches by the Hibernia, instructing him to 


o 


| make an offer about dividing the Oregon territory. 





“ AALS AA 


‘* Here's the New York Sun and Times extra—all 
{about the war with Mexico—Matamoros taken pris- 
| oner!” as the newsboy cried, in State street, Satur- 
| day.—Boston Post. 


The political Abolitionists held a Convention in this 


heen promised the ample supplies of the American |. . 

‘ sees 7 , ; an | village last we whi i . 
cainp incase they would secure the victory. ‘They | 8 ek, at which Lawrence Brainerd, of St 
met the charges of our troops manfully, and stood | Albans, was nominated asa candidate for Governor of 
| the destructive fire that was poured upon them with- | the State; Jacob Scott, of Barre, for Lieut. Gov., and 


out giving way, until the works were encumbered 


Will the Trumpet please copy? | 


He reports that on the 17th inst., a detachment of ; 


with dead and wounded. 


Cativornia.—The Nashville Union understands 


from a reliable source that itis the intention of the | 
| government to- send a force to California sufficient | 
{to tuke possession of that country and to hold on to} in June. 


it. It is supposed that the mounted men from Ar- 


directed to Califonian. ‘ We regard California now 


| as ours, and with that resalt all will be satisfied.” 


Warttxe.—!t was. announced by Mr, Draper, in 


British government had shipped for the militia of 
Canada 35,000 percussion muskets. The Buruhope- 


and powder, for that colony 


Terrisie rrre in Warren, Onto.—On the night 
of June 1, a fire broke out im a store occupied by 
Mr, Bollemyer, and spread with fearful rapidity. 
One whole square, in which were the post office, two 
printing offices, the Democrate and Herald, a large 
row of dry goods and business establishments, some 
twenty in number, was entirely cousumed, together 
with barns, out houses, &e, Only foar stores were 
‘lett. « The number of buildings burned is estimated 
atone hundred. ‘Phe loss of property must be some 
| $130,000. The town was destitute of an efficient 
| fire engine. The insurance, itis said, was mostly 
| mutual. 
| ithe , 

Mveepver Trani Saratoc. €o., N. ¥.—Sara- 
| toga Springs, June 2, 1846.—I have just learned that 
jthe Jury in the case of Abram Wilcox for the mur- 
jder of Smuel MeKinster, have brought in a verdict 
| of Guilty. ‘The trial bas been in progress 
|'I'hursday last. From the evidence it appeared that 
| Wileox came into a barn, in the day time, where 
| McKinster and two or three inure were at work, and 
|made un attack on him with a porket knife. ‘The 
jother persons did not perceive the knife until Me- 

Kinster was near fainting from loss of blood. After 
| stabbing him thus he deliberately wiped the knife 
land put itin his pocket, and then went and hung 
| bimeel! ‘There was no quarrel then, although it 
| was proved that they had previously had some words 
| about a sister of McKinster’s; that Wileox had wish- 
ed to marry, and he accused MecKinster of prevent- 


te 


jing the match. 

| ‘The defence was insanity, or rather a monomania, 
and it was proved that the mother and grandfather 
lof Wilcox had both been subject to fits of insanity, 
and some witnesses swore that from some of his ac- 
tions previous to committing the murder, they had 
thought him insane—although since he has been con- 
fined he has been apparently rational enough. 

He was ably defended by Messrs. J. K. Porter, A. 
Bockes, W. Merrill and E. F. Bullard, Esq., 
who strained every nerve to have him acquitted, but 
the Jury, after being out several hours, found him 


Guilty. 


Deata or Gansevoort Metvitte, Esa.—We 
regret to record the death of Gansevoort Melville, 
the secretary of the American legation in London. 
He expired at his lodgings in London, on the 12th 
of May. His complaint was an enlargement ot the 
heart, brought on by excessive application and con- 
finement, neeessurily deveived upon him in conse- 
quence of the continued sickness of Mr. McLane. 








since | 


| Zenas Wood, of this village for State Treasurer. 





| Ippotntments. 


| Br. Haven will preach in Whiting on the 2d Sabbath 
| 


| Br. Wakefield will preach at Essex, in the Baptist 


i} kansas, Missonri, and probably ‘Tennessee, will be | Meeting-House, the 2d Sunday in June. 


| There will be Universalist preaching at Richmond 
| Meeting-House the 2d Sunday in June, and at Jericho 
and Westford the 3d Sunday in June. 


Br. Warren is to preach in Williamstown next Sunday, 





ithe Canadian house of assembly, June 2, that the | (to-morrow.) 


Br. Warren appoints to preach in East Calais on the 3d 
nday of June. 


Br. N. Hodgdon will preack at Chelsea Green, the 3d 
Sabbath in June. 


| Su 
| 


| 








Married. 


In Bolton, June 4th, by Rev. T. Browning, Mr. James 
| O. Towers of Richmond, and Miss Ann G. Morse of 
| Bolton. 
| In East Montpelier, June 3d, by'Rev. L. Warren, Mr. 

Truman C. Keltoa, and Miss Emeline E. Bassett daughter 
} of Esq. Bassett, all of Montpelier. 


‘ 
' 














_— — 





| Died. 


In Brookfield, Vt., June Sth, Mrs. Caroline W. wife of 
| Aaron Cleaveland Jr. aged 38 years. Printers in N.Y. 
| N. H., and Illinois are requested to notice. 
| mass ——— 
| AKER’S ESSAY’S ON THE CIVIL LAW 











for 
sale at this Office, also by the Author at Madrid, N. m. 
| Price [21-2 cts. single. ‘The usual discount will be made to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred. 








BROOKS FOR SALE AT BOSTON PRICES. 
| At this Office may be found 
| Roger's Memoranda, —$1.00I Mrs. Scotts Poems, 56 
| do Pro and Con of Univ’m 1,00{Ellen, or Forgive & Forget, 37 
| Cobb's compen of divinty, 1.00|Sibyline verses or the Mir- 
| Universalist Guide, 1,00] ror of Fate, 
| Practical Hints, 75| Duties of Youn 


62 
g Men by E. 
37 


| Balfours 2d Enquiry. 87! H. Chapin, 
Austin’s Voice to the Mar- [Christian Graces by Mrs. 
j _ tied, 3} Bacon, 37 
i do do to Youth, 63:Sacred Flora. 37 
Life of Murray, 37\Talea from life by Gearge 
Ballou’s Lecture Sermons. 63| Rogers, 
do Treatise on Atonement 50; Whittemores Conference 
Ely & Thoma’s Discussion, 50} Hymns and tunes 2 vols. 
“Law of Kindness,” by Rev. | ja one, 25 
G. W. Montgomery—the | Manual for Sunday Sheools, 25 
best book in the world /'I'hayers Bible Class Assis 
save one. 50) tant, 25 


Paige’s Com. Vol. 1. 


1.00}Testaments good very cheap,12 
‘Orthodoxy as at is,” 


50)Streeters Hymns &c. &c. 








NRESH FLELD, GRASS, GARDEN AND FLOW- 
ER SEEDS.—Just recieved at the AGRICULTURAL 
WAREROOM, a Jarge and unusual varicty of the above seeds, 
consisting in part of 
60 Bush. SEED WHEAT, 
25doSPRINGRYE, - 
50 do PEAS, 4 varieties, 
CEANS, 15 do 
Herds agg es a be 
Si e, Pield Carrot and Rata by ¢ \. 
FLOWER SEEDS, 40 varieties. A. 


169 Bush. ok ee ani D pile os 
Ps rior Massachusetts severa! kinds . 
4 wee ™ J. W. poy 





great variety of Parming utensils. 
March 25, 1846. 





























“WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 








Poetry. 





Re ~~ 


(From the Golden Rule.) 
The Youth to his Sister. 


BY T. B. THAYER. 

Sweet sister, dear departed one, 
How often comes the thought 

Of thee, and all the holy truths 
Thy love and faith have taught. 

That face, the look, the placid smile, 
Are still before my sight, 

All through the long and toilsome day, 
All through the solemn night. 

And beautiful and pure the dreams 
Of that bright world above, 

In which thy spirit breathes to mine 
Its words of holy love. 

And still, oh, still commune with me, 
And leave me not, I pray, 

While yet the Father’s wisdom deems 
It best for me to stay. 





But with me when the day is forth, 
With ever garish beams; 

And when night’s shadows gather round, 
Still visit me in dreams. 

And if in sin’s dark, devious paths, 
My wayward feet shall stray, 

Then gently raise thy thin white hand, 
And beckon me away. 

Oh never leave me, Mary, dear; 
For when dll others fail, 

My poor, weak heart will hear thee still, 
Thy pleadings will prevail. 


And when the hopes of early years 
Shall one by one depart, 
And dark and mournful thoughts come down 
Like night upon the heart— 
Come to me then, and let me look 
Into thy soft mild eyes, 
And the gloom shall pass from off my soul, 
As clouds from summer skies, 
And when my pulse is faint and low, 
And dark and dim my brain, 
And the worn body quails beneath 
The strong stern grasp of pain— 
Then be thou near, and let me see 
That pitying face of thine; 
Oh, lay thy hand upon my brow 
And press thy cheek to mine; 
And I shall bear with calmer trust, 
With strength that farleth not, 
Whatever weight of woe or grief 
Is measured to my lot. 


And when the shadowy vale of pain 
And suffering is passed, 

And Death, the Messenger of God, 
Shall come to me at last, 

O come with him, sweet sister, come, 
And take me by the hand, 

And I will joy to go with thee 
To the far spirit land. 








Miscellany. 


Shert Chapter on Advertisements. 

As a tree is known by its fruit, so is a man by his 
advertisement. Let craniologists amuse theniselves 
by manipulating the outer skull ; give me a peep at 
his * three times inside” development, and I will dis- 
tance them all, with Combe at their head, in arriving 
at his true character. He will betray himself in his 
advertisements, as in his cups. 

Even when he thinks himself best concealed, hav- 
ing assumed a fictitious signature, he is but playing 
the woodeock part of hiding his head to no purpose. 
To illustrate: | am not the owner of any ‘two-story 
house in a pleasent neighborhood ;” but if thus com- 
fortably possessed, I should hardly be induced to pay 
much attention to the inquiry after Just such a tene- 
ment by ‘a young gentleman with a small family,” 
who desires you to address a line to “Ronra.” | 
have met with a notice of a stray dog who was re- 
presented as “answering” to that name, but doubt 
whether, under the circumstances, | should feel in- 
clined to emulate that quadruped’s sagacity. Indeed, 
fsom the extent of cleverness displayed in the adop- 
tion of such anon de guerre, 1 should entertain a 
suspicion as to the advertiser’s being endowed with 
sufhiient strength of mind to know when quarter day 
came. 

But it is the body—the spirit, | may say—of the 
advertisement which should especially guide us. 
can barely imagine that any one, unless in extremis, 
would voluntarily submit his head to the operating 
hands of a dentist who assures the public in a “card” 
that “he will spare no pains in extracting the teeth 
of those who will favor him with a call. “Favor bim 
with acall! Yes, I think he stands fair, if his as- 
surance hold good, to be favored with some exten- 
sively loud ones. And shall 1, who am neither a Fry 


coal 


nor a Howard, go out of my way to patronize a tail- 
or, because he gives us to understand that he is fa- 
mous for his fits? And is a sensible person, with his 
eyes about him, to be deceived by the specious notice 
of a dry goods-man’s “selling off,?? when for the last 
six months his shop has afforded counter-evidence of 
his selling-on? ‘There, he is at it now; hear him re- 
commending that piece of shilling calico to the anx- 
ious-looking woman: ‘Fast colors, Madame.”* Yes, 
good lady, you will ar to yourself, when you come 
to see the rapidity with which they will se in 
the wash-tub. Observe that ticket wafered on the 
window-pane: ‘*Colored women’s gloves.” Don’t be 
deceived into patronizing the establishment on aboli- 
tion grounds, Mr. Birney, for you may read on the 
ticket below, “Green children’s bonnets.” He has 
only put the adjectives in the wrong place. 

Perhaps the most “taking” advertisements are those 
in the controversial form, between individuals who 
may both have happened to pitcli upon the same 
branch of business fora livelihood. Two dentists 
had a brush some time ago; [ forget which got the 
better; perhaps it was what sportsmen call “drawn ;” 
but the public seemed to think it strange that they 





people’s jaws, couldn’t ; indeed, common 
|vense and Msop’s tuble might have dictated to policy 
jof their both pulling one way. Then again, the 
| ‘milk question” at one time monopolized the adver- 
| tising columns of the “Sun.” The savage manner 
{in which it was handled, made it but too apparent 
that there was no cow called “Human kindness” in 
| the dairy of either solicitor for public sympathy; and 
| yet, such is man, we were unconciously drawn into 
lit; for although it was no great vaccine matter to us 
| Whether the animals are fed upon carrots or hay, 
jyet weare free to confess a prejudice in favor of 
taking the “pale resull” of their ruminations in the 
natural way, without the addition. of the Croton, 
which, to use the mildest language, does not shine in 
the galaxy. 
We can arrive at no positive conclusion from the 

signs of individuals denoting their different trades, 
mysteries or callings. To be sure, a little pardon- 
able vanity may be predicated of the poulterer who 
calls himself a ‘Turkey Merchant;” but he is doubt- 
less as well entitled to the appellation as the crock- 
ery-man is that of “China Merchant.” A worker 
be hard wood and ivory has a sign at the corner of 
ithe Sixth avenue, whereon is neatly enough inscrib- 
| ed, “‘Purning up this Alley’—which reads more 
j like the fragment of a broken sentence than an inti- 
| mation respecting billiard-balls and chess-men; now, 
jas “itis a long lane which has no turning,” and this 
alley happens jo be a short one, I doubt the necessi- 
ty of any notification whatever, Perhaps this very 
idea crossing the mind of the painter while at the 
| job, accounts for its singular want of finish. But, 
jas I before remarked, itis dangerous to speculate 
| too closely upon this species of advertisement ; for, 
as in a drouth, so in a metropolis, all signs fail. 

The title of a book is an advertisement, and one 
which requires more consideration than it generally 
receives. An author has become so familiar with 
the common-place sound of his own name, that he 
}is unconscious of the effect it may produce when 
conjoined with the subject on which he has been 
writing. Mark that short-necked man who came 
into Appleton’s just now, for the purpose no doubt 
of inaking something of “a bill.’ Why has he col- 
ored up, and why does he move, in somewhat of a 
| circular manner to be sure, toward the door? Is he 
| offended? No; the first book he set his eyes upon 
was * Rush ov the Brain.” Observe that well-fed- 
| looking old gentleman; what a screwing up of coun- 
| tenance, and sudden twitehing up of right foot:— 
| Treadwell on the Gout” meets his glance. “Is 
|there nothing else; Madam, you would like to look 
at?” * Nothing!” says the lady with the smelling- 
| bottle, hysterically, as she leaves the shop. She had 
seen quite enough—the title of the first book which 
had greeted her, was ‘ Bell on the Nerves,” and the 
second was ‘Pitcher on the Head.” Now, f myself 
am not more squeamish than most persons, but on a 
certain occasion, when a little more bilious than usu- 
al, I confess to a very bilge-watery sort of feeling 
coming over me, as ‘Watts on the Stomach,” stared 
me full in the face. Let authors, who themselves of 
all others dread to be ill-spoken of behind their 
backs, have the same consideration for their books. 

The Obituary aud the Epitaph form another spe- 

cies of advertisement. Tho latter, like the signs 
before mentioned, are rarely to be depended on ; 
their falsity has passed into a proverb; and ‘ Hic 
jacet” is generally with correctness spelled in trans- 
lation. ‘* Hear lies.” ‘The shorter the epitaph the 
better. ‘* My griefs cry louder than advertisement,” 
says Suaxsprare ; and hence J was always favor- 
ably struck with the one on the tomb of an actor, 
once well enough—‘ Exit Burbage.”’ 
With respect to the Obituary, | remember to have 








whose business chiefly consisted in holding other | 


the customary “Christian fortitude and resignation,” 
contained an invitation for the friends and relatives 
of the deceased to follow him, on the next day, to 
‘that bourne whence no traveller returns.”” ‘The 
style of the above betrays the peo of no very close 
reasoner, as the terms of the invitation would be 
apt to produce what logicians call a “non sequitur.’” 
‘The “useful with the sweet” was well combined in 
the obituary of a French shop-keeper who died years 
ago in Paris. Therein we were made acquainted 
with the virtues of the defunct, and informed ina 
“nota bene” that “his inconsolable widow still con- 
tinued his business at the old stand.” 

‘The grave got no victory, worth speaking of, over 
that woman. ’ 

In days of yore something might be gleaned from 
the names of cities relative to their several founders, 
locality, or other peculiarities ; but that sort of ad- 
vertisement does not obtain to any great extent with 
us of the New World. Qne would suppose that an 
insane school-master had stood god father for balf 
the villages in the States of New York; witness 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, roy, Carthage, etc. etc., and 
Rome, too! {[ wonder whether the inbabitants have 
the face (the face includes the nose, [ believe, ) to call 
themselves Romans! Now, this is unfortunate ; for 
to the ear of a Kyicxersocker it sounds not un- 
prettily—certainly not unpatriotically—to hear a good 
matron boast of her being ‘an old New Yorker ;” 
whereas it would go against the grain of any lady in 
our sister city, ‘Troy, to proclaim herself ‘tan old 
Trojan.” 

T'o conclude: In former days the names of indi- 
viduals were advertisements of the quality, shape, 
or occupation of their respective bearers. As the 
Bonceurs (now Bunkers) were so-called no doubt 
from their generosity ; probably the first of the name 
kept open houses. Little, from the recipient of that 
coguomen being perhaps of a short stock; the Clarks, 
from their literary propensities, and so on, But the 
| only name which occurs to me as substantially carry- 
jing out, even to the present day, the idea intended 
|to be conveyed on its first application, is that, given 
in the Scriptures to the devil. —* Abaddon!” 











BETTER THAN EVER! 
HE late fire in the building occupied by the Subseriber, 
has occasioned a thorough change in the Stock of his 
store, and he is now ready to answer with promptness the or- 
ders of his customers and friends, in all the variety of Denom- 
inational, Theological, and Sabbath School and Social Library 
books. He has new editions of the numerous works published 


by humself, aud can furnish them in all desirable quantities at 
the lowest prices. ‘his estabisment was 


THE FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 

for the Universalist denomination, aud the original design of 
gathering acceptable and usetul works has been carried out 
with an unabating energy and diligence. ‘I'his is a deparment 
in which Experience is of peculiar value. as there are 0 many 
books with prepossessing pretentions, Which are unsuitable for 
a place in our Sabbath School iibraries, embracing, as they do, 
sentiments which injuriously modify their moral influence, and 
thus counteract the labor of the Teacher. Personai devotion, 
for many years, to this depa:tment ot his business, gives the 
Subscriber a peculiar claim upon those who are anxious to 
| secure the best publications for School and other Libraries, 
| especivlly where but small suns are to be expended. making 
lthe excellence of the books peculiarly important. The Sub- 
scriber has an acquaintance with juveniie works, and his facil- 
ities for obtaining the best, beyond any other person in Boston, 
and hetitates not to say that he can paler to the best advantage 

for any Society, whether the sum to be expended is sumiil or 
large, leaving it always with the persons purchasing to retain 
or exchange, with perlect freedom, the selection sent. Libra- 
rians, or Committees will please be careful to send,]. A 

catalogue of books in their library; 2 ‘The sum to be expend- 
ed; and 3. The average ages of the Scholars for whom the 

books are intended. Where volumes are desired for Teachers’ 
library or departinent, let the fact be stated, and the books will 

be selected accordingly. in this department of his business, 

the Subscriber relies upon his peculiar and extensive facilities 

to answer ali orders with the fullest satisfaction. He has sup- 

plied hundreds of libraries year after year and solicits orders 

|toany amount, {7 All orders should be sent directly to him, 
| to insure the most advantageous returns. 

A TOMPKINS, 


Boston, April 1, 1846 [41 3m] 38 Cornhill 
MH\HE MAGAZINES for June can be obtained at Somer- 


by’s 13 State street. All splendidly embellished. 
MINGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street. 
THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 




















PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 


BY ELI BALLOU. 

‘Terms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in advance or within three months, invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until all ar- 
rearages are paid except at the discretion of the publisher. 

{> All Communications concerning the paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 

Mail post paip 
9 aoe sending us six new subscribers and @9£0 








seen one in by-gone days, which, after setting forth 


unlit recnite seven copies. Those who recenye their paper by 
stage or by carriers wil be expected to pay for transportation. 











